ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE CONVENTION

currency. The assignats, which had first been issued in the form
of notes secured (assignes) on the national property in order to
facilitate its sale, were used as a form of paper money, circulating
at the same time as the gold and silver currency. They soon
decreased in value more and more rapidly, which led to a rise in
prices and encouraged speculation.

The malcontents known as the enrages (rabid revolutionaries)
called for strong measures against speculators who were accused
of sending up the price of food; in order to placate them, the
Convention decreed that the assignats were to be accepted as legal
tender, that certain commodities were to be requisitioned, and
maximum prices fixed for articles of common consumption.1

The attempt made by the enragfc to prohibit Christian worship
in order to Mechristianize' France was stopped by the Convention,
which confined itself to eHminating all reference to 'saints* from
place-names and replacing the Gregorian calendar by a Re-
volutionary one, which abolished the week and Sunday, and
appointed as the day of rest, in place of the latter, dtcadi, which fell
on every tenth day instead of on the seventh. To make up for the
abolition of the Christian feast-days, it attempted to create a
Revolutionary cult under the form of 'Revolutionary festivals',
celebrated by public ceremonies.

fPERMANENT     ACHIEVEMENTS     OF     THE     CON-
VENTION

The Convention wished to complete the organization of the new
unified system of government; but its activities were hampered by
conflicts of every kind and produced little effect. Its most lasting
work was the creation of a uniform system of weights and mea-
sures for the whole of France, the metric or decimal system,
taking the metre as its unit of length, and used for all measurements
of length, area, volume, weight, and money, being graded on the

1 These provisional expedients, adopted for war purposes and analogous to the
measures adopted during the war of 1914, have sometimes been interpreted during
the nineteenth century as indicative of Socialist ideas. A few representatives of
the Mountain, and especially Robespierre, protested, like Rousseau, against
excessive inequalities of fortune, but they always upheld individual property and
disapproved of what they called 'agrarian laws*. The idea of Communism, the
origin of which, moreover, to a certain extent goes back to antiquity, appeared
only in isolated revolutionaries, such as Babeuf.
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